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Sexual Violence and Sexuality 

Rosalind Coward 


Pornography looks like becoming as contentious an issue within the women’s move¬ 
ment in Britain as it has been in America. It is unlikely that any feminist would condone 
the form in which pornography is consumed, or the culture which surrounds it and to 
which it contributes. But some feminists, including myself, feel uneasy about the 
general implications for sexual and feminist politics that arise from some current 
feminist campaigns against pornography. This article is a reflection, in parts specula¬ 
tive, on exactly what we mean by pornography and on how it relates to our society in 
general. The article is informed by a political commitment to increased exploration of 
sexual desire and identity, since I think that this is a crucial element in both criticizing 
existing forms of sexual behaviour and developing new forms. 

Tomography is the theory ; rape is the practice’ 

Tomography is violence against women’ 

Two slogans from the women’s movement: two assertions arising from the increasing 
concern within feminism about the prevalence of pornography and male violence 1 . 
The argument behind these slogans is that apparently disparate sexual practices - on 
the one hand representations of sex and on the other violent sexual assaults - are 
connected. Pornography is part of a spectrum of male behaviour which exhibits its 
most blatant form in literal physical violence against women. These practices are all 
instances of the workings of male power and, if we take Andrea Dworkin’s ideas as 
representative here, then these instances of male power have as their effect, the 
control of women (Dworkin, 1981). Phenomena like rape, the sexual harassment of 
women at work and on the streets, sexual and violent assault on women, the sexual 
abuse of children by older men (especially fathers), are all seen as instances of the 
exercise of male power. And the representations of women circulated in pornography 
are seen as equivalent instrument in the control of women. The effect of the form taken 
by male sexuality is a literal, and frequently brutal, control of women, hence the 
suggestion that the representation of women found in pomograpny is the theoretical 
expression of the same physical violence found in rape. 

Such arguments are completely explicit about what is at stake in sexual relations 
in our society; it is the forcible control of women, whose sexuality, fertility, productive 
capacity have been ‘stolen’ by men to enforce their dominance and control. The prime 
instrument in this is ‘heterosexism’, the compulsory imposition of heterosexuality, by 
which women as a subordinate class are bound to the master class by the powerful 
bond of sexual relations and sexual desire. 

Feminist Review No 11, June 1982 
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These arguments take us a lot further along a particular route than feminist sexual 
politics has previously travelled. They amount to a direct onslaught on sexual 
practices in our society. Criticism of, and attack on, sexual behaviour has always been a 
crucial part of feminist politics. How to understand and challenge degrading images, 
sexist language, forms of sexual behaviour, have formed a crucial element in most 
women’s involvement with feminism. But these have now been politically prioritized 
in a very particular way. And this radically changes previous investigations and 
challenges to the forms of sexual relations and behaviour in our society. There are 
several reasons why these political priorities have met with resistance among some 
feminists. 

This resistance springs from the fact that aggressive male sexuality has been 
specified as the main political problem confronting feminism. One reason for opposing 
this is that it leads to a very reductive sort of politics. It becomes virtually impossible to 
formulate strategy either at a local or national level for confronting issues such as 
wages, work conditions, or for changes in various social policies. All these questions 
are seen through the lens of the one issue of male sexuality. The second reason, and the 
one this article is concerned with, is that the designation of aggressive male sexuality 
as the main problem has other implications. 

First, it implies that male sexuality is in fact almost always violent. Therefore any 
expression of male sexuality will be a problem. It follows from this that any woman 
engaging in sexual relations with men is willfully or unconsciously sustaining the 
structures of male domination. A further implication has been that, given that male 
sexuality is a problem, any sexual display or representation of sex which gives men 
sexual pleasure is also a problem. And consequent upon that has been the argument 
that representations which give sexual pleasure to women, in the same way that they 
appear to give pleasure to men, should also be resisted. This appears to reverse the 
previous commitment, in feminist sexual politics, to the positive assertion of women’s 
active and independent sexual needs, whether they be with men or women. It appears 
to assert that women’s ‘true’ knowledge of their sexuality can only be worked through, 
outside the dominant structures of our society; if need be, there will have to be a 
withdrawal from public exploration of our sexual needs in order to prevent male 
manipulation. 

If, as most of us would, we acknowledge that there is a very real problem about 
‘masculinity’, and many aspects of masculine behaviour, why should some of us find 
ourselves in the anomalous position of feeling critical of these particular arguments? I 
want to deal with this dilemma specifically in relation to pornography, but I believe 
that the same questions apply to a number of issues in sexual politics at the moment. Is 
it true that because sexual violence exists at one end of the spectrum this means that 
male sexuality is always a problem? Is it true that any public representation of sex is 
only for male sexuality and therefore male domination? Is it true that pornography is 
about violence against women or necessarily sustains violence against women? If we 
are to express any reservations about these propositions, what is it that we object to in 
pornography and, above all, what can we do about it? Should pornography be banned 
or are there more progressive ways to deal with the degrading images which so often 
characterize pornography? 

There are three factors which should be foregrounded in thinking about porno¬ 
graphy. One is that there are very few clearly agreed definitions of what pornography is 
and in particular, how it differs from ‘erotic’ images of naked bodies in general. Given 
this, there is an obvious need to specify how images produce meanings. Another is that 
when we talk about intervening in anything to do with sexuality, sexual practice and 
sexual activity, we are not talking about a society where men and women are lined up 
in clear and obvious opposition to each other on every single issue. We are talking 
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about intervening in a society where sexuality has historically been regulated by the 
state and by legal and social policies. It follows from this that however we explain 
theoretically the emergence of the state, it is dangerous to ignore the specific ways in 
which the state operates in this society and how this affects what is strategically 
possible, feasible or indeed desirable. Finally, we have to recognize that positions on 
pornography are now well staked out in terms of either ‘liberalism’ or ‘censorship’ and 
ask whether we can escape from this way of posing the issue. 


Pornography: A Regime of Representations 

Pornography is a regime of representations of sex. By this I mean that pornography is 
not generally an act but representations — writings, films, photos, videos. These show 
bodies (usually naked) in a sexualized way, or people involved in the sex act, 
according to certain conventions which mean they are interpreted as pornographic by 
society. 

When I use the term representation, I deliberately use a term which could apply 
equally to language and to visual images, even though I want to concentrate on 
pornography in photography. I use the term representation because I think that 
language and visual images construct their meanings in identical ways and that we can 
usefully advance our understanding of the meanings in visual images through an initial 
consideration of how ‘meanings’ are produced in language. In the first place there is no 
intrinsic meaning in language. Words do not have a fixed and constant referent (their 
meaning) which exists out there and which we can embody by using language as a 
tool. We can see this in several ways; first there is no universal human language; even so 
called onomatopeic words (where the sound echoes the sense) differ from language to 
language. Moreover the same word can change its meaning in different contexts, 
depending on different elements such as place in the sentence, emphasis, dialect. ‘I 
long for grace’ in a religious context has a quite different meaning from ‘I long for 
Grace’ in a more secular situation. Recent adverts have exploited this aspect of 
language, playing on the fact that puns are produced by the multiple meanings of 
words: ‘Less congestion on the tubes this winter’, ‘Watch sales escalate’. .. and so on. 
The same words of a sentence can also be re -arranged to produce different meanings, 
demonstrating again that there is no intrinsic meaning to terms. It is this which is 
exploited in anagrams and crosswords, the requirement reassemble the terms into a 
new series with different meanings. 

These aspects of language are to do with the nature of language. Language is made 
up of a relatively limited number of terms (called phonemes) which, combined in 
numerous different ways, have the capacity to produce an almost infinite number of 
words and concepts. 

There is a common-sense view that visual representations like film and photo¬ 
graphy show what is really happening, that they show reality just as it is. But the visual 
meanings of photography are produced in just the same ways as meanings in linguistic 
statements. Their meanings arise from how various elements are combined , how the 
picture is framed, what lighting it is given, what is connoted by dress and expression, 
the way these elements are articulated together. The meaning of one object can be 
completely changed by the addition of a caption, the juxtaposition of another object 
(montage), by cropping the photo in various ways. In other words, just like language, 
there is no intrinsic meaning in a visual image, the meaning of an image is decided by 
the way it is articulated, how the various elements are combined together (Figs 1 and 
2 ). 
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Figs 1 ft 2 

‘We’ll Back Ed says Chelsea manager’ 

Well backed to win Gold Cup’ 

Two headlines using the same terms We’ll 
back Ed to prduce different meanings. In just 
the same way fig 1 is relatively ambiguous. It 
could be a depressed/nostalgic/lonely 
woman. The complete picturefig 2 shows 
how the addition of another element, the BR 
sign, determines the overall meaning. 

But having said that visual images do 
not reflect reality, nor do they have any 
intrinsic meaning, it should also be clear 
from the argument that they cannot be 
considered as innocent either. Its just as 
common to meet the opinion that visual 
images are ‘innocent of meanings’ as it is to 
hear that they represent things ‘the way they 
are’. It is commonly suggested that you can’t 
talk about the meanings of photographs, 
films and TV in the same way as you talk 
about what is meant by a particular state¬ 
ment. Visual images are constantly exempted 
from scrutiny; either they are ‘real’ or they 
are just ‘aesthetically pleasing’. This is a 
particularly sinister view given that our 
culture is so bombarded by visual messages 
(and most of these require that we under¬ 
stand them clearly). It exempts us from the 
necessity of understanding precisely how 
visual images have very definite meanings, 
which is something we must understand if 
we want to advance beyond saying this or 
that image is offensive without saying how 
and why. 

In beginning to analyse how meanings 
are produced for photos, an initial point to 
be made is that there is always a potential 



Figs 3 & 4 

The overall meaning is determined by the 
combination of elements. Fig 3 shows a 
postive image of women. In the overall 
picture this is contained, though not 
suppressed by the reference to men. 
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‘polyphany’ in representations. Various elements in an image can be ambiguous, and 
su gg est very personal chains of association. Its this which tends to condition the fact 
that images rarely appear alone in our culture; they are almost invariably pinned down 
by some linguistic caption which fixes the meaning in an irreversible direction ( Figs 3 
and 4). Where there is a regime like pornography which is basically selling the 
expectation of particular kind of pleasure in the image, the ambiguity of visual message 
is reduced to a minimum: the codes are familiar and repetitive, they are contextualized 
by very distinct kinds of writing. The meaning of a photo is also given by its contexts 
and uses. We would find it acceptable that Fig 5 should be shown, but would balk if a 
snapshot of a naked adolescent girl was passed proudly across the dinner table. 

These brief comments on visual repre¬ 
sentations can be summarized by saying that 
the pleasures, interests and meanings 
conveyed by photogaphic images are 
decided by (a) contexts, and the conven¬ 
tions which they presuppose. Thus the 
family snapshot assumes that infantile 
nakedness is not sexual nor is it open to 
sexual interests in the viewers, (b) The 
meaning is decided by how the terms of the 
photo are arranged, and what this arrange¬ 
ment connotes, what chains of ideas we have 
to mobilize for the photo to be intelligible 
(Fig 6). 


Fig 5 

The acceptable face of female nakedness. 
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Fig6 

The image of the two women on the left is 
open to a number of possible readings. The 
portrait on the right and the linguistic 
caption however require that we read it in a 
particular way: as women leered at on the 
street. Whether we like the meaning or not, the 
arrangement ofitehis in the image requires 
that we share the codes which make it 
intelligible. 

This approach suggests a certain understanding of pornography. It suggests that 
there is no intrinsic ‘meaning’ in a representation of sex or nakedness; the meanings are 
decided by the particular photo and the codes mobilized to make that photo 
intelligible. What is a problem is the particular regimes of meaning surrounding 
specific practices of representation. To pose our understanding of pornography in this 
way is useful since it allows us to develop our argument about ‘sexist representations’ 
beyond the bounds of what is conventionally designated pornographic. 

What, then, are the specific codes at play in pornography? What is this ‘regime of 
representations’? What if anything is objectionable to feminists about these practices? 

Definitions of pornography are notoriously difficult. This is because what is 
designated pornographic is not fixed. The boundaries are constantly shifting; there is a 
ceaseless quest to find yet more bizarre practices (or specialisms), as the boundary of 
what is acceptable extends. The contemporary pornographic industry depends on this 
distinction between acceptable and ‘unacceptable’ - distinctions which have been 
embodied in legal recommendations 2 . Even if pornography is widely available at 
corner shops or is shown (as it apparently increasingly is) at businessmen’s lunches, it 
still thrives on its suggestion of being illicit or ‘naughty’. Our society constantly 
encourages this distinction between what would offend ‘a reasonable person’ and 
what is best kept for ‘private’ or adult viewing. The distinction is interesting because it 
amounts to a distinction between all-male company and the heterosexual couple, or 
the family (the dominant ideological form in which ‘mixed’ company is usually 
thought). Video catalogues advertise their products as ‘not for family viewing’, 
whereas television (except for its ‘adult’ films) is geared to the idea of mixed company. 
The distinction corresponds to other divisions in our society. The idea of the res¬ 
pectable woman within the family or the heterosexual couple who would accept a 
‘reasonable’ amount of explicit sex but no more, is on one side. On the other is the 


What does a young mans fane 
turn to in Spring? 
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‘goer’, the women who would participate in pornography, would be available for 
anything which a man could fantasize, and who is represented as actively enjoying this. 

This then is the first (and necessary) defining feature of pornography, an industry 
that thrives on its designation as illicit. Secondly, it is an industry that sells an 
expectation of pleasure in images. It has this in common with films, where the viewer 
purchases a certain expectation of pleasure from images. In pornography, this 
expectation of pleasure is the expectation of arousal. And it is here that many of the 
problems reside, since male sexual arousal is a problem for women in the forms it is 
currently expressed. In our society, sexual connection is often constructed through 
men taking the initiative and women responding with choice or preference. This is not 
quite as simplistic as it sounds, for of course women have active sexual aims, but there 
does seem to be a general ideological construct that one of the preconditions of female 
desire is that we are desired. Men on the other hand seem frequently to feel that to 
establish sexual connection is a matter of pursuing, initiating, harassing or forcing. It is 
in this sense that it is correct to talk of rape as at one end of the spectrum of sexual 
behaviour. In a society where women’s sexuality is supposed to exist as a stimulant and 
response to men’s predatory sexuality, then rape is clearly a logical extension and this 
is why there has been such leniency in the treatment of rapists. 

But is it only the fact that pornography 
aims at eliciting sexual arousal that makes 
pornography a problem? Or is it the 
representations themselves which are part 
of the problem? I don’t object in principle to 
representations either of naked women or of 
sex (Fig. 7). In some instances these images 
seem inoffensive, though for the most part 
the contexts and meanings with which sex 
and women’s bodies are invested re activate 
sexist connotations. Were it possible to 
imagine these images outside the context of 
the texts and the massively male-dominated 
forms of consumption I would not find them 

Fig 7 

It is not representations of women’s bodies 

that is in and of itself a problem. 

objectionable. It is necessary to make this hypothetical point in order to stress that 
were the context to change, and were we to find new codes of representation, it is not 
sex or bodies that is the problem. On the other hand many of the images are of 
brutalization and represent women in postures inviting not sexual intercourse but also 
forms of violence. It is easy to specify our objections to these images where women are 
shown in positions actively enjoying and submitting to male brutality. It is relatively 
easy to argue that such images do contribute to a climate where men’s sexual needs are 
seen as depersonalized and aggressive; where women are shown complicit in this 
expression of male needs. It is also relatively easy to object to the texts which 
frequently surround such images. Again they frequently emphasize the violent element 
within sex and show women complicit in forms of male brutality (though it should 
also be noted that the ‘fantasies’ also dwell on women’s brutalization of men). 

What is much more difficult is formulating our precise objections to the codes 
which dominate the much more routine images of women that pervade pornography. 
If you are not prepared to dismiss ‘erotic’ images as in and of themselves problematic in 
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this society, then the specification of sexist meanings in images becomes an urgent 
task. Additional urgency is lent to this by the fact that the codes which characterize 
pornography are by no means confined there. The direct look of the woman to the 
viewer, who identifies with the position of the camera, for example, pervades not only 
fashion magazines and advertising images but is also characteristic of‘portrait’ photo¬ 
graphy and is emulated in the upmarket snapshot. 3 Certain postures - again dominant 
in pornography - appear indissolubly linked in the ideologies of ‘good photography’ 
with representations of women. A woman caught in the middle of peeling off her 
t-shirt or jersey, her arms suggestively above her head, is common, (See Fig 8). All are 
images which have become a sort of short-hand for ‘sexuality’ in photographic canons 
much broader than pornography. 


Support for all sports 
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Fig 8 

The way pornography suggests female 
availability and presents a woman's body as 
sexualised is not confined to pornography. 
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Then there are the codes of submission 
and fragmentation. I want to think about 
these in some detail both because it would 
be useful to specify how they work and also 
because they may show the root of some of 
the extreme anger which pornography pro¬ 
vokes in women. 

Firstly, fragmentation; this is a tendency 
to concentrate on areas of a woman’s body in 
an extremely fetishistic way; bottoms, 
breasts, genitals or legs. This tendency to 
fragmentation is not confined to 
pornography. It characterizes advertising 
images, where this fragmentation coincides 
with the proliferation of sexualized areas of 
the body, requiring work and therefore 
commodities. Some women say that they 
object to this characteristic fragmentation 
because it does not show ‘the whole 
personality’ (which has also been a reason 
for objecting to depersonalized erotic 
images). I am not convinced by arguments 
that the sexual response should only be 
provoked by ‘the whole person’, and I have 
yet to hear a convincing argument as to 

Fig 9 

It is often a detail on which we might focus; a 
certain expression in the eyes; the nape of the 
the neck, the way a band rests on apart of the 
body. 

why it is wrong to gain pleasure from 
representations of bodies or even ‘snatches’ 
of representations of bodies. Anyway, in 
viewing pictures which we might find 
pleasurable, it is often a detail on which we 
might focus; a certain expression in the eyes, 
the nape of the neck, the way a hand rests on 
a part of the body (Fig 9). There’s no 
guarantee that in confining a sexual response 
to the whole personality we will perceive 
this personality as it really is and not 
according to our projections, nor that we 
will necessarily do, or be done, less harm in a 
sexual encounter. Not to mention the fact 
that desire might be killed stone dead by the 
whole personality. Nevertheless there are 
some very disturbing aspects of the 

Fig 10 
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Fig 10 

All around there are images of bits of bodies, 
bits separated from bodies, or arranged in 
such a way that the rest of the body must be 
contorted or dead. 

*The surgeon cuts, and all at once there leaps 
a mighty blood... The scalpel sings... The 
flesh splits open with its oum kind of moan. It 
is like thepenetration of a rape. * From Mortal 
Lessons: Notes on the Art of Surgery by 
Richard Selzer. 

'Sir Michael said that Sutcliffe carried with 
him in bis car a hacksaw blade, a hammer 
and a knife.* Daily Telegraph May 1981 

photographic fragmentation that dominates images of women generally. This is 
because the fetishistic form of photography - quite apart from the somewhat un¬ 
healthy obsession with bits of the body — overlays the ‘death effect of photography’ 
(Fig 10). Photography has a particular claim to being realistic; it claims to have been 
witness. What you are seeing really happened and it looked like this. It is a form of 
witness, however, that in being jpresent and held in the hand is also evocative of 
absence. What is shown is not there, but absent. What can be possessed in the hand is 
only an image, a presence strongly reminding you of absence and death. It has been 
suggested that perhaps this is why we can be fascinated by images of ourselves and our 
families, the obsessive collecting of the family album, an endless representation of 
presence to cover the fear of absence. The form which fragmented photography of 
women’s bodies has taken, has been built in a most unfortunate way. It uses codes that 
evoke death not just by the photographic effect, but by the particular posture, style, 
arrangement of‘the body’. 

This leads on to the question of the code of submission, which is similarly 
problematic. This is the dominant code by which female sexual pleasure is rep¬ 
resented. Women’s pleasure is represented as simultaneously languid and turbulent, 
the combination of orgasm and passionate death. The explicit association with death 
which is frequently seen is extremely disturbing; women are shown in passionate 
submission, their posture evoking at best romantic deaths, at worst sexual murders 
(Fig 11). This, overlayed on the potentiality of photography unconsciously to suggest 
death, creates a regime of disturbing and erotic photographs. Not only do they 
reinforce ideologies of sexuality as female submission to male force, but they also 
powerfully re-circulate the connection between sexuality and death which is so 
cruelly played out in our society. 

It can be seen from this argument that the regimes of meaning which are 
characteristic of pornography are by no means confined there. Certain things are 
characteristic of pornography, particularly the way it is predominantly consumed by 
male viewers and is therefore predominantly geared to male arousal. In such a context, 
the repeated images of female availability reinforce ideologies that female sexuality is 
a response, albeit an active one, to depersonalized male needs. What is more the 
constant contextualization of these images in allusions to violence clearly sustains 
damaging associations between male violence and sexual pleasure. No studies have 
proved conclusively that there is a direct link between representations and imitative 
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acts of violence. 4 What can be demonstrated, however, is that images reactivate or put 
into circulation definite meanings. And the meanings that feminists find problematic in 
the images themselves are by no means confined to pornography. The codes of 
fragmentation, submission and availability are ubiquitous. 

This is a primary reason why I think that pornography as such as is the wrong 
object of attack. Unless we refine our ways of talking about sexist codes in general, how 
they operate and produce their meanings, and why they are offensive, we run the risk 
of constantly being misunderstood. Bodies like the Advertising Standards Authority 
view feminist criticisms as prudish, a spin -off of the anti-pom stance. Our descriptions 
of ‘sexist’, ‘offensive’ and ‘degrading’ remain curiously underdeveloped. And because 
of this, criticism of sexist codes in films, photography, in advertising and so on also run 
the risk of being swamped by the anti-pornography positions. These anti-pom 
positions assert that if it resembles pornography, it can be designated pornography; 
anything that has explicit sex in it (since that is pornography’s speciality) is liable also 
to fall under that term. 

But I also think that pornography is the wrong object of attack for other reasons. 
One is that attacking pornography as merely the embodiment of male sexual needs is a 
way of confirming the ideologies which the industry and images in pornography 
already set up. Pornography is massively used and consumed by men who appear to 
have no reservations about consuming these images in groups. On occasions where 
pornography has been passed around women’s groups, many women have said that 
they were simultaneously embarrassed to be confronted with these images but also on 
some occasions, aroused. A typical response to these ‘confessions’ is that, of course we 
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are aroused by these images because this is how our society constructs sexuality; we, 
however, have a responsibility to confront these structures, to look at them and put 
them aside. 

I am not at all sure that our contradictory responses can be dealt with in such a 
pre-emptive way. For example it is by no means clear to me that we have advanced 
very far in our understanding of the relationship between fantasy and act, between 
desire and sex, between the representations and the acts. Since the first flush of‘sexual 
liberation’ feminists have come a long way in understanding that sexual relations, 
desire and sexual activity are also part of the problem of women’s subordination; there 
has consequently been a dismissal of earlier positions which seemed to argue that part 
of women’s liberation would be to get as much sex as possible. But this understanding 
need not lead to a position of putting public representation of sex aside, until it is safe. 
It could be argued that women can be controlled through their sexuality, precisely 
because the definitions have been in the hands of men - that women have been split 
between those for whom sex is not so important but for whom love is all important, 
and those who actively participate in all the degrading things that men want. Arguing 
that women should put aside the degrading fantasies that seem to surround porno¬ 
graphy seems yet again to put women in a position of being ‘above’ sex; women value 
sex only as part of a meangingful relationship. It seems to pre-empt any proper 
consideration of sexuality; whether sexual desire is dependent on secure and 
meaningful relationships or whether it is separate. It pre -empts any analysis of where 
our attractions and needs come from. 

I remain sceptical as to whether the main problem in sexual relations is male 
brutality. Male violence is a real social problem. 

But to state that male violence exists and that it is both condoned by our society 
and makes up an integral part of sexual relations, does not exhaust what there is to say 
about sexual relations, even, dare I say it, with men. There seems to me to be 
everything to be said and understood about sexuality. Indeed an argument could be 
made that one strategy towards women developing more power would be the 
exploration of sexual identities. It might well be just as subversive to the modes in 
which sexuality is currently organized if women could break the indissoluble link 
between sexuality and commitment. This kind of over-investment in one person is just 
as likely to cause suffering and it seems to me that nothing gets answered by setting up 
alternative versions of the same kind of sentimental commitment which has always 
characterized romantic stereotypes. 

These then are two reasons for wondering whether we can simply regard 
pornography as an area of representations that is exclusively about male sexual needs 
and which should therefore be put aside. But there are further, perhaps more pressing, 
reasons to reformulate campaigns against sexist representations. I don’t think that 
feminism can afford to get caught up in the major political positions which have 
hegemonized our thinking about pornography; that is, the liberal, ‘anything goes so 
long as its in private, without offense to “reasonable” people’ or the pro-familial, 
right-wing anti-sex position. Neither of these political positions has anything in 
common with feminism and we only do our cause harm to get caught up with either of 
these positions. Liberalism on the one hand suggests that each individual has the right 
to do what he/she wants; it refuses to see that individuals, in an unequal society, are the 
representatives of power groups. Thus nothing can be done against racism or sexism if 
the law persists in dealing with individual rights rather than the social harm done to 
‘minority groups’ by the existence of racism or sexism. For this reason I am very far 
from advocating that nothing should be done about sexist representations. There 
should be laws controlling the incitement to sexual and racial hatred. But because 
most feminists recognize the need for some intervention does not mean that we have 
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to join forces with the right wing, law and order, clean-up-the-smut league. And if we 
concentrate on pornography, there is no way in which we can avoid this. The political 
terrain surrounding pornography is already carved up with hard and fast positions: are 
you for intervention in sex or are you against it? This should not be a feminist question. 
Clearly we are in the business of challenging attitudes and practices but we must surely 
distinguish our position from a right-wing prescriptive sexual morality? 

Our strategy towards pornography might be more productively thought about in 
relation to anti-sexist legislation. I think this for several reasons. One is precisely that I 
do not think pornography is exclusively ‘sexist’ in its images and that the truly 
offensive codes in pornography are also to be found pervading other representational 
practices like advertising, television programmes, photography in general and so on. 
Secondly, anti-sexist legislation could only be thought in feminist terms and not in 
‘puritan’ terms, we would be forced to formulate some wording about ‘degrading to 
women’ or ‘against the dignity of women’, which could encompass scenes of violence 
against women which are not specifically sexual (such as terror films). There are of 
course a number of dangers in making any call for legislation; the problem of who 
implements the law and to what end it is put is no less of a problem for anti-sexist 
legislation than it is for anti-pornography legislation. But two qualifications could be 
made. One is that a call for anti-sexist legislation could be treated as a propaganda 
exercise; it would be a victory for feminist critiques of representations and behaviour, 
whereas to raise the issue in terms of pornography makes it easy for our position to be 
overwhelmed by right-wing ideologies. It would mean we had to refine our discus¬ 
sions of what is sexist. Secondly, it is a call for legislation which insists on the necessity 
of socialism for feminism. However neglectful socialism has been of feminism, and it 
has been, we can only neglect alliances at our peril. Campaigns against male behaviour 
and certain sexual practices presumably hope to have some effect. No-one is naive 
enough to think that this effect might be simply a change of attitude. Even changes of 
attitude have to be backed up by changes in legal statutes and practices and in social 
policies. If we are really hoping for such change, it would be incredible if we neglected 
a struggle for increasingly democratic participation, and left implementation of 
policies to the groups who already have power and have not been concerned with 
feminist objectives in the past. 

It will be clear from this argument that I am interested in a strategy which does 
not pre-empt explorations of sexuality, sexual desire and identity within the move¬ 
ment. I think an anti-pornography stance is not very useful because it assumes we all 
know what pornography is. It assumes that erotic images contribute to a culture where 
male arousal necessarily results in violence; the feminist critique of‘sexism’ disappears 
under the question of pro or anti sex, which has already decided the discussion around 
pornography. If we are going to get any further in both specifying what sexism is, and 
also positively exploring new forms of sexual identity, then we can’t afford to regard 
these questions as closed. 


Notes 

Rosalind Coward teaches in the department of Visual Communication at Goldsmith’s College. 

This is a version of a paper first given at the Communist University of London in July 1981. Since 
then these ideas have been discussed with the Socialist Feminist Social Policy Group: Fran 
Bennett, Wendy Clark, Margaret Page, Maria Black, Sue Lawrence, Rosa Heys and Ann Wickham. I 
am also extremely indebted to discussions with Eva Eberhardt, Wendy Clark and Margaret Page 
in the context of preparation for a workshop on sexuality and social policy. 
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1 In England these slogans are closely associated with Women Against Violence Against 
Women. 

2 Recent restrictions on the display of pornography were drawn from the recommendations 
of the Williams Report - Report of the Committee on Obscenity and Film Censorship HMSO 
Nov 1979 and Cmnd 7772. The Advertising Standards Authority also refer to an unwritten 
code of what the person might find ‘decent’ or indecent. They dissuade from any legal action 
against images which women have found offensive on the grounds that ‘reasonable’ people 
in contemporary society do not object to a certain degree of‘explicitness’. (See report on 
the treatment of women in advertising, ASA report June 1980) 

3 There has been a certain amount of work on the codes which ‘eroticize’ images of women. 
Laura Mulvey’s (1975) Visual Pleasure and Narrative Cinema remains a crucial investigation 
of this process in film. At a practical level, the exhibition of photography by the 
Polysnappers, Family, Fantasy, Photography also investigates the processes by which 
photograhy uses certain codes to give definite meanings to women. 

4 This inconclusive work on effects of images of violence has mainly concentrated on studies 
of television, see Halloran (1970), Himmelweit (I960), and Lyle et al (1961). 
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